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literature and attempts to set down the theoretical bases of the 
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more time conferring with faculty^ students^ and parents^ but not 
with trustees; (2) the activities of improving instruction and 
evaluating were perfoirmed less frequently than desired; (3) most 
independent school headmasters have had relatively little experience 
in public schools; and (4) general experiences in graduate schools, 
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roles. . (Author/WM) 
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D?rRODUCTIOH 

Not long ago, the author asked a New England headmaster what 

he thought were the conunon characteristics of today's headnasters^ 

His answer, a in^ange of si:isar and salt, was the following: 

Av.^sonie creatures mightier than Louis XIV and just 
belox7 God. 

Such an "all things to a3JL people" response is so typical of 
headmasters that it is nearly inrpossible for anyone who wishes either 
to becoire a headmaster or to understand' v/hat they do to gain any 
measurable degree of insight into- their personalities and functions. 

Although each headmaster is a unique individiaal, there ^ 
are certain common deinands of the position which require a certain 
degree of unifonnity among all headirasters. This report is designed 
to determine just that, namely, the commonalities existent in aH 
headmasters. 

To accomplish this task, the author has di'sd-ded his investigation 
into tv:o parts. Part I drav/s its information from recent and current 
literature. It attempts to. lay down the theoretical bases of the 
headmastership • 

Part II, on the other hand, is the result of a questionnaire 
sent to a select group of headmasters. Its contents, therefore, 
are dra\m from practicing headmasters thcii^^elves. VJhereas Part I 
is indicative of what headmasters should be according to literary 
sources. Part II suggests v;hat they are in the eyes of actual .headinasters. 

The statements in this report are not by any means the* final word 
on the subject. Surely there can be no final v/ord in a study that 



attempts to analyse and catagorize different individuals in a changing 
and constantly evolving society* This report hopefully does, hov^ever, 
take an initial step t wards providing .a deeper understanding of "who 
these curious creatures are and what tasks they perf orm« 
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PART I - HSADMi^STSRS: EI THEORY 



A. Personal Characteristics 



All headmasters are first and above all people. Therefore^ as 
huiran beings, they have certain personal characteristics, qualities, 
skills, feelings and desires. 



!• Personal Characteristics and Qualities 

Because headmasters are leaders of organizations, they should 
possess the characteristics and qualities of leaders."^ Ralph. St ogdill 
conducted an outstanding study tventy-five years ago in v/hich he 
analyzed and catagorized certain characteristics and qualities of 
leaders* After e^camining one hundred twenty-four studies of leadership, 
he listed five major characteristics \ihxch are applicable to the role 
of headmaster: 

1) capacity > including intelligence, alertness, verbal 
facility, and judgen^ent; 

2) achJ.eveTr,ent > inclxiding scholarship, knowledge, and 
athletic accoirtplishments; 

3) responsibility > including dependability, initiative, 
persistence, aggressiveness, self-confidence, and desire to excel; 

4) participation t including; activities, sociability, cooperation, 
adaptability, and haT.or; and 

5) status < including socio-economic position and popularity. 

As Jones, Salisbury, and Spencer pointed out, aH the above are 
acquired ai'ter birth v/ith the exception of capacity.^ A headmaster, 
therefore, must be not only "schooled" in the traditional sense, but 



for an excellent discussion of leadership, see James J« Jones, et# 
Secondar?/ School Adnonistration, (New lork: McGraw-iiill, , 1969); ^ pp^.-114-7 

^ ibid., pp. 114-5 

3 ibid., p. 115 



also "educated" in its deepest sense. In other words, he must knovi 
himself, be positive about himself, and be educated about people as 
well as about subject matter. 

Canon P. St. J. Wilson discussed at a recent Australian conference 
on headmasters the qualities that a headmaster should possess: 

Personal control, the gift of qtdetness and a certain 
placidity, are the qualities to be desired. I modify the 
placidity because the same individual must at all times j 
the right times, be deeply moved, must be able to act _ 
immediately, must be capable of varmth and generosity xn 
response to loyalty, affection, and enthusiasm.^ 

A headnaster, then, while possessing a high degree of capacity, 

achievement, responsibility, participation, and status, must be a 

dynamic and flexible- individual as it appears that leadership is 

in part the ability to adapt and ma^dmze opportunities in a constantly 

changing environir.ent. Power and position, in other words, no longer 

define leadership. Instead, the traditional authoritarian, line-and- 

staff approach is being replaced by the collegiate, pluralistic, 

democratic approach to exercising leadership. 

2» : Basic Skills . . '- " ; ' 

The proper exercise of educational leadership could be called 
adirinistration, although administration djnplies the idea th^t one 
must be versed in the art of planning, organizing, implementing, 
and evaluating a vade spectrum of tasks ranging from the most edu- 
cationally significant to mere paper shuffling. Perhaps the most 
inportfmt difference between the terms leadership and administration 
is that the former en?)hasizes people, the latter, tasks. 

Nevertheless, there can be Httle d oubt that administration 

^ P.J. McKeov/n and B.W. Hone, Editors, The Independent School, Papers 
Presented to the Headmasters* Confer ence, (Melbourne, Australia: 
Oxford University Press, iVbV;, p. '1'^ 
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encoinpasses the boring as veil as the exciting,. the tedious as v^ell 

as the stimulating* This is perhaps what ran thrcnjugh the mind of 

Samuel Drury in 1?26 i^en he vnrote the follo;dng: 

A -vdllingness to lead, to take the step which patient 
thought advises, should mrk all headmasters • 5 

Administering an independent school, then, is not always living 
a fast pace of sensational events • As in all administrative positions, 
there are moments 3i* not hours of handling the routine, day to day 
matters, which, if handled with less reflexion and patience, might 
appear more exciting. This "willingness to lead", therefore, must 
be a primary "raison d^etre" of all headmasters. 

Describing skills essential to headmasters, Maurice Brown mentioned 

the importance of the ability to analyze and control the structure 

of an organization. He recommended that headmasters seeking an efficient 

and effective educational institution keep the various levels of 

authority to a minimum. Othervjise, he warned, the structure became 

impersonal and imworkable. Further, he advised the foUoiving: 

I see the purpose of administration as being to help a" gro\:qp 
of people reach a |;oal .6 

In order to accomplish this minimal structxire, authority if not also 
responsibility miost be delegated to those affected by the educational 
program of the independent school. This \a21 in turn facilitate 
the attainmen'b of the groiq) goals. 

In summary, three essential skills as reflected in the literature 
that headmasters should possess are listed below: 

^ Samuel S. Drury, Schoolm^tering^ Essays in Scholastic Engineering^ > 
. (New York: MacMiUan Co., 1926), p. 51 ' ' 

^ P.J. McKeown, op. cit., p. 74, 
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1* the ability to tolerate ana perform routine administrative 
functions; 

2. the ability to exercise proper leadership in helping the grouo 
defj.ne, accomplish, and evaluate its goals; and ' 

3. the ability to keep the organizational needs "Tn tune ivith the 
humn needzs, thus keeping the organizational structure secondary 
to the neeos of those in and affected by the organization. 

3« Feelin.tTs a^.d Desire s 

Thus far, it has been stated that headmasters must possess the 
characteristics and qualities essential to be an educational leader, 
plus the basic skills necessary to be an educational adnanistrator. 
Indeed these two facets are tw sides of the same coin as they both 
relate to a headmaster«s ability to be the head of an educational 
organization. 

There is one more, less tangible. ingredient mentioned in the 
literature which must be present before the leadership and administrative 
skills can be acquired. This ingredient must be far more potent 
than Sam-ael Drudyts "vallingness to lead". A headmaster must be more 
than vailing; he must be both determined and dedicated. 

The most effective leaders have an imeasurable desire to lead. 
Those who are merely willing to step into the headmasterts shoes 
are bothered, frustrated, and perhaps even overcome by the changing 
educational climate, the frequent value cLishes within the school, 
or the parent who calls at least once a week to complain about the cold 
spaghetti served her son last week. Headmasters need not enjoy pain " 
bub they must certainly be able to tolerate it vdth a minimal degree 
of personal damage. They must be able to put the needs of the school 
above and beyond their personal needs. In -their detenmation to better 



the educational organization, they must be philosophers, as Otto 
Kraushaar so aptly stated: 

••who can translate a vision of what should be into a means 
for its fulfillment*' 

As is frequently necessary, however, what is lost in the translatiai 
of a vision are the personal beliefs, biases, and values of the headiraster* 
Headmasters, therefore, must be capable of pushing aside their ovffi 
values and desires and of encouraging the e:q)ression and unification 
of the values and desires of the school population* This is b^> ao 
means an easy task to accon^lish. Withovtt an extremely powerful 
determination to be a democratic leader and to administer effectively 
his t^chool, a headmaster may feel that the organisation is personally 
opposed to his ideas and beliefs. He may become "sc^Tt", allowing 
any request to pass his desk signsd in order to become or- remain 
popular, or he may become atAhoritarian, believing, as some headmasters 
probably do, that the headmaster«s job is to make all the decisions 
as he sees fit*^ 

Coupled, however, vath this drive to lead must be an equal portion 
of dedication to education* If a headmaster^s single objective were to 
lead, he might conceivably be more effective in business or in the 
military • To be an effective headmaster, he must be convinced of the 
value of education, dedicated to the process of teaching and learning, 
and certain that everyone affected by his school has something to give 
as well as to receive • In short, his own personal philosophy -^t rank 
education as high as love for his fellow man; indeed, the two tern© 
may be synonyoioias^ 

Otto ?.• Kraushaar, American Nonpublic Schools. Patterns of Diversity . 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1972), p. 182 ' 
for a fiUTther discussion, see Thomas J* Sergiovanni and Robert 
Starratt . Eprtdnp^ Patterns of Si^^^ Human Perspectives . 
(New York:TicLiraw4iill, 1971), pp* $1-96 ' 
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B« Interpersonal Relationships 

In addition to democratic leadership, basic manageinont sldXls, 
the desire to lead, 2nd the dedication to education, all headmasters 
vdll have to wrk with and through people in order to ii25)rove the educational 
organization. He will therefore be in constant contact mth various 
groups, both fornially and informally* 

The headinaster of today^s independent school relates in a helping 

behavior Kith i'espect to every groiqp affected by the school* This 

helping behavior is another w of describing tho ewjrciso of democratic 

leadersMp* Yet, a headmaster must relate differently to each particular 

group since the constituency of «ach grpvj) has its unique needs, fears, 

and aspirations* No longer can a headmaster -sit comfortably vipon 

his throne, treating all subjects alike,\dth, ras/J.* Wilson Hogg .said: 

••god-like remoteness ••half -terrible, half benevolent, 
wholly vdse^9 

Encmpassed vathin the educational climate of an independent sdiocl 
are eight distinct groups 

1^ students 
2* faculty 
3# staff 
4« parents 
5# trustees 
6^ alumni 

7# community members 

8^ members of other schools 

As each group demands a special relationship, each merits a brief 
discussion^ 



PoJ* McKeovai, op^ cit^, p^ 115 
see Samuel Drury, op^ cit^, pp^ 57-61^ He mentioned the existence of 
only six groups and ranked them in order of iii5>ortance, an idea 
rejected here^ 



!• Students 

The actual relationship on a one-to-one basis that a headnaster 
enjoys >dth the students is naturally dependent on the size of the 
student body. Certain elements, however, should be present in a 
headmaster ts relationships vdth students, be it on a corporate or 
individual basis. 

Dr. J.R. Darling' stated the foUovjing in a discussion on headmastering: 

Only one quality is indispensable, a sort of youthfulness, 
or at least an affinity with the young.H 

If a headniaster is to help the students develop to their fullest 
potential, he must understand them. He must therefore know them as' 
individuals. Naturally in large schools this degree of personal 
association is difficult if not ij^ossible. It is, however, a^domatic 
that the more a headmaster knows a student, the better will he be able 
5.- . to help that student. 

In addition to being individuals with personal characteristics, 
likes and dislikes, problens and potentials, students also share 
certain ccmonalities as a group. Most enjoy a certain kind of music, 
a particular style of dress; most share the same exciianaits and 
-disappointments; many have similar fears and "jeams. The headmaster 
must not only understand these trials and tribulations, but also ' 
share in an en^athic sense what students are e^^jeriencing. This is 
undoubtedly what Dr. J.Ro Darling meant by «ia sort of yputhf ulness»» . 

Besides helping students, hcrfever, the headmaster of today should 
be eager to be helped hijnself by the students. Under the theory of 
democratic leadership, pai-ticipation on all levels is essential to 

•'-'•P.J. KcKeovn, op. cit., p. 61 
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a healthy and productive cliinate. Otto Kraushaar recogniaed this 

relationship -when he wote: 

One foriTjalLy xmtapped resoxirce of ideas and inspirations 
is the students theniselves^ They are beginning to be heard, 
sometimes "in a big v;ay«^ 

This relationship, then, mist be a helping, caring relationship 

based on a constant exchange of ideas and feelings • It is throu^ 

this EtubusLL concern, respect, and -Tinder standing that the headmaster 

.is best able to give guidance and comfort to youngsters. VJhereas 

the teacher often sees a youngster as a student in a particular 

STibject field, the headmaster should see the youngster as a vhole 

person, affected not only by a certain subject or subjecte, but also 

by forces uaich are constantly pulling and pushing youth through 

adolescence into adult hood. The f olLovdng excerpt is taken from the 

diary of Frank D« Ashburn during the tine v/hen he was a headmaster: 

The thoughts of youth are long, long thou^ts. I could 
nane offhand a dozen boys who give every scholastic indication 
of a3jrjost abnonral stupidity, in each of \;hoia is a 'shaping 
spirit of imagination* which Coleridge hip^elf might have 
envied«13 

' • 2# Faculty 

As is true in the relationship vath' students^ the headinaster 
shotflLd strive to knov; the teachers on an individual as v;ell:as a groxxp 
basis • Each teacher >/ill mdoubtedly need encouragement and assistance 
in/setting the educational goals for his partictCLar classes. In 
addition, each teacher will need advice and feed-back on teaching 
as a career, on education, and on schools in general. It is through 



^ Otto. F. Kraushaar, op. cit., p. 186 

13 Frank D. Ashburn, A Parent's Guide to- Independent Schools^ and Colleges « 
(Hew York: Coward - KcCann, 1956), p. 147 
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constant dialogue bebwen a headmaister and teachers that inajor educational 

changes are formulated, adopted, and assessed© 

From vhere the headmster sits, then, teachers must do much more 'th^ 

teach* They should be involved act4.vely in determining v/hat direction 

the school is to take, as -well as singly maintaining the school^s 

present course* Unfortunately, as Douglas Heath pointed out, this 

cooperative relationship is nob as accepted as it should be: 

An uneasy conspiracy of silence exLsts in most schools betv-'een 
administrators and faculty about not examining too closely vihat 
each other is doing* Instead, v;e fLnanciaHy parry, feint, and 
joust in the side shov/s v/here the nonacademic people -work, but 
avoid the center tent v;here academic tradition and administrative 
bxireaucracy stand to battle any critic*l4 

If such a cold var or vacuum exists between the headmaster and. 
the faculty, or for that matter betwen the headmaster and any grotcp, 
it vdn be insufficient for the headmaster to address the school 
assembly one morning and promise that his door ^dH always be open 
to anyone* To create an open climate where trust and respect replace 
ignorance and suspicion, it vail often be necessary for the headmaster 
to make the first few initial contacts, going to the groa^) informally 
as >ie31 as form^y, instead of setting up an appointment for groip 
representatives to meet vdth him in his office* 

Furthermore, in order for a helping relationship to exist bet-ween 
the headmaster and the faculty, the headmaster must possess some 
insights thought essential to "head meters" of old* He must have 
some idea of vhat a good teacher is*- This is not to say that he must 
ha\re a subject matter command equal to that of the teacher* Hor does 
this mean that he should hold sacred the memory of a good teacher 



Douglas H* Heath, t^Survival? A Bigger School?^', Independen t School 
Bulletin. May, 1973, P# 9 ! 



he had in the fifth grade and compare all the faculty vath that 
cherished recollection. His ^oh here is to have in oLear' f octjs 
the philosophy of the school and to help teachers channel their particular 
objectives into soub congruity vath the philosophy of the school* 
In addition to aiding teachers fornulate their goals, today's 
headmaster shoiild also help in the iD5)lementation of these goals* 
Here, perhaps, is v/here the treinsndous difference betv;een equally 
effective teachers clearly shows itself* Although Uio teachers, 
for exa335)le, might share the same objectives, their approaches to meeting 
those objectives might be entirely opposed* As Frank Ashbum once 
wrote in his diary: 

Y, a young prospective teacher, vas here today asking for 
advice and i^ting to knov; how to teach -vvell© Specifically his 
. question was, 'How do your best teachers teach? ' 

I couldn't ansv/er hiia except by indirection* If there is a 
lovjest common denonanator for fine teachers, I haven't discovered 
it* Consider our present faculty* Q is gentle, persuasive, 
dignified* He scarsely raises his voice, is never theatrical 
or absurd, but is luminous, clear., and demanding of exactitude* 
S, on the contrary, is tempestuous, excitable, and exciting; 
extremely theatrical, often absurd; alvays a character* His 
classes seem mad^^ but the hoys remember what he teachet- thorr^ 
and follow leads he gives* V/hereas T seems to be ^iirply brutal** 
A world war is an annoying incident which must not be allowed 
to interfere vath any assignment ••The three it^n are all gi^at 
teachers v/ho have nOrohihg' i5i coiiEiSh as to methods I would not dare 
say one is greater than another .nor urge a youngster to copy any 
of them in detail*15 

Any headm.aster, therefore, who arrives on the scene v/ith a fixed 
notion of how a good teacher is to teach vail divide his faculty and - 
decrease the effectiveness and quality of the school's educational 
program* He must nevertheless have a sharp eye for talent, however 
that talent might e35>ress itself* 



Franlc D* Ashbum, op* cit«, p*151 
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Whereas being able to deternine and assess the effectiveness 
of present faculty nieiribers presents irajor difficulties, the hiring 
of new faculty requires perhaps a keener sense of \^hat a good teacher 
is* Beyond analyzing the applicant's recomendations, interview, 
transcripts, and other introductory paraphernalia, all headmasters 
must eventually make a subjective Judgement about the candidate who 
claims to be able to do' a good job. Few headmasters wuld deny that 
there is a large amount of risk involved in such decisions. That 
degree of risk, however, decreases when a headmaster is a good judge 
of people. 

Dr. J.R. Darling described a poor judge of character as a headmaster 
who hires someone viio looks good on paper and presents himself well 
but who can't perform* Perhaps the difference between the poor judge 
of character and a fool is that the former commits an honest mistake; 
the latter hires a teacher sijrply because the approaching school year 
forewarns that if someone isn't hired, there vrill be a vacancy in the 
fall. 

You \621 make quite enough mistakes, hopefully believing 
that you have found the right man, without deliberately adding 
to yo\ir troubles by appointing someone whom you know to be 
incompetent. There is* really less work for the staff by having 
a position unfilled than by filling it ;dth an ass.lo 

Above and beyond seeking faculty members who can teach, however, 

headmasters operating under the concept of democratic leadership 

mil need people who can contribute to the sur>?ival and- growth of the 

school as a whole. As teacher participation in policy determination 

P.J. lIcKeown, op. cit., p. 63 
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increases, headirasters will need to seek out indiAdduals vath fresh 

approaches to both the timeless educational, problems and the monerrtarily 

challenging issues of the present decade. 

Otto Kraushaar underlined' this relatively new idea in hiring 

faculty vjhen he nnde the following statement: 

The source of ideas and inspirations they (headmasters) 
value Ycost is the resources if imagination, analysis, and e:>qperience 
\^hich they find among their faculty coHegues. This fact points 
tqp the great iinportahce, in filling faculty vacancies, to look 
not only for persons viho qualify for a particular slot, but for 
young teachers v;ho have knov/ledge of and can generate -enthiasiasia. 
(parenthesis ndne)17 

The relationship, therefore, bet"ween the headraaister and the faculty 
should be a cooperative endeavor to raise the quality of teaching and 
learning vathin the school, not 3^t .the quality of the course corxtenb. 
The headmaster should no longer be renioved and above his faculty* 
They must all be pai* of one vibrant entity, constantly seeking 
improvement from any source vhich shovs promise ♦ 

3>> Staff 

Headmasters today can ill afford to look upon staff as siii5)ly 
those who cook the hambxirgers or cub the grass. In schools where hi^ 
morale prevails, there is a sense of dignity and personal worth everyv;here, 
among the members of the staff as well as in the other groups. ^ 

Samuel Drury once observed: 

That thore is quite as much temperament in the kitchen as -irT^ 
the dining room, as much personality in the bam as in the library, 
as many feelings in the accountant ^s*"'room as in the faculty, 
everybody should know. The same heart beats in every human breast. 

17 

Otto Kraxjshaar, op. cit., p. 185 
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A spirit of cooperation and interdependence can grip the gro\;qp, 
30 that drudgery becomes divine, and inenibers conspicuous or members 
hidden all take pride in interworking to support the concern.- „ 
In triith, the school is the concern of many sorts of \^orkers« 

In short, .all headmasters should treat all nonteaching staff 
-with the same respect and consideration due any teacher or trustee • 
After all, as is evident on many campuses, staff members often f\mction 
as teachers or advisors in their ovm right • Divorced from the 
hierarchical arrangements typical in some faculty-student or trustee- 
headmaster relationships, staff members enjoy a certain immunity 
in their frequent role as confidant. Thus, they have needs different 
from those in other groups. The degree to -which the headmaster 
works to satisfy these -needs and involves staff in school affairs 
WlH undoubtedly be a measure of the efficiency of that school^' 

h^ Parents 

Traditionally there has been a limited relationship between the 
parents and the- headmaster, outside of an occasional Parents* Day 
or Fathers • VJeekend. In boarding schools there probably exists less"^ 
of a relationship than in day schools since, in the latter case, 
the headmaster and parents see each other at least socially in the 
si5)ermarket . 

The literature reflects this limited association. V/hereas much 
is said aboxit the value of cooperation between headmasters, teachers, 
and students, little mention is made of the potential influence of 
the parents on the independent school. 



Samuel jDrury, op. cit., p# 60 



Dr# J»R« Darling spcico of the past when a headmaster occasionally 

wrote a parent. The letter was usually written. Darling described: 

• #in his own exquisite hand, probably concluding with the 
xnubed thunder of soire admonition in the Latin tongue #19 

With recent inrproveiTients in conmiuni cations, parents are certainly 

better informed today than they were at the turn of the centuiy# 

The form of commmication, however, probably tends to be as much 

one way as two way. \^hen parents do visit the headmaster, it is 

often because of an illness, and early doctor^s appointment, or a 

bad grade • Samuel Drury sujnmarized the headmaster-parent relationship 

in 1926 as follovjs:. 

The headmaster receives a great many visiting parents who 
courteoiasly call upon him, some considerately for a moment, 
others for the length of the recitation period, tantil their boy 
is disengaged. More than half these interviews ai^ ptxrely social* 

Although the input parents enjoy with regaaxi to the educational 
program is still limited, certain progress in involving parents in the 
educational matters of the school has obviously been accomplished 
since 1926# For example, most indepRident schools have parents on 
fund raising committees or admissions councils • Many parents chair 
extracurricular activities or launch studies to help plan the school ts 
future • Some p^ents even visit the classrooia as paraprofessionals 
to discuss some educationally significant issue or events - 

With the emerging theory of pluralistic leadership will 
undoubtedly come a higher degree of participation on the part of 
parents, especially in the independent school where the parents have 
easy access to the caiitpus^ The headmaster's relationship with parents. 
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therefore, -will go -far beyond the social exchanges after church# More 
and more headmasters are finding ways to encourage parental contributions 
to the educational experience at the school# It is not inconceivable, 
then, to imagine the day when parents assume a greater role in the 
teaching area, perhaps even in the actual' administration, of the 
school* 

5« Trustees 

In school goverence, for exai:5)le, •private control^ assijmes 
many forms and is exercised in many diffeierib ways* The distinctively 
private v/ay, foUov/ing the model of the private college, is 
governance by an autonomous, seli-perpetuating board of trustees 
who delegate much of their povjer and authority to the school 
head* This type of governance is typical of the independent 
schools #21 

As Otto Kraushaar described above, the official relationship 
of the headmaster to the trustees is that of an executive officer 
who is expected to carry out the policies of the supervisory coxmcil* 
In independent schools where democratic leadership is practiced, 
however, there is a more relaxed, informal, cooperative effort on the 
part of the headmaster and the board of trustees to arrive at the 
decisions which guide the educational and institutional future of the 
school* 

During the Australian conference on headmastering, J«Ro Darling 

sibated that there were th3?ee ways to treat the "Council", or 

board of trustees: 

First there are things that they should be told, but prevented 
from even discussing because they belong to the internal management 
and discipline of the school; second, there are matters on which 

21 
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their opinion ray be soiighb, becaiise they represent lay opinion, 
but on v;hich the headmaster must preserve the right to decide; 
and thirdly, there are natters which, beca\:ise they affect the fiibure 
of the school are policy matters, on which the headmaster has the 
right to advise bub no righb to detemdne*^ 

Although these three ways may help determine the structxire of the 
agenda to be discussed d\aring a trustee-headmaster meeting, they only 
hint at the sorb of relationship existent bet^-^een trustees and headm^ters, 
In a sense, the headmaster is the primary "trust ee»« of the school 
since the school has been .placed in his charge • Furthermore, he was 
hired bacause the board felt he wasr.the best man for the position* 
It would therefore seem logical to assume that although there were a 
few sacred trustee grounds tqpon which the headmaster coxjld nob trespass, 
he should have a fairly free reign to conduct the school as he saw 
fit. The exbenb, however, to v^iich this is trufe remains dependent 
\xpon the degree .of confidence the board has in its headmaster • 

6# Alumni 

The relationship between the headmaster and the al\imni is similar to 

that existent between the headmaster and the parents. Increased 

communication- and participation shoiiLd come and is coming. Much, 

however, remains to be done. For exajiple, note the follov/ing statement 

\«dtten nearly fifty years ago: 

Happy the man who turns to his old school and finds a spot 
in the shifbing ^vorld where he is still a boy, where he^ can still 
hear that austere voice sinnmoning him forward to be his* very best, ^< 

Until recently, the relationship of the headmaster to the alumni 

was embodied within the realm of the sentimental, the trivial, and the 

22 
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yearning for days gone by* V[ith recent financial squeezes, however, 
headniasters have had to stress the school of the present instead of 
alluding to youbhfxi memories of the past* They have had to recrviit 
the active participation of the al\mni instead of merely attracting 
their passive attention, * 

Through fund raising and recruiting of students the alumni have 
come to play an ever grovdng role in the future of the school. 
The extent to which they also become involved in the educational 
matters is only dependent v^on the headmasters » resourcefulness and 
creativity. Certainly the. day of increased participation is at 
hand« 

The following questions, although asked many years ago, are still 
central to the type of relationship which mil evolve Setween the 
independent school and its alumni: 

Used as we no;-/ are to alumni corporate action, for opinion 
or generous giving, or resistance, we vrell may note the rise 
of this new element in educational affairs. Over single object 
will be to assess the value of the alumni spirit in scholastic 
engineering. The question should be broadly debated: what rights 
or duties or privileges have the graduates in the affairs of their 
alma mater? How can they help a school of college; how can they 
hurt it? And, what is of deep irsportance, how can the fostering 
mother help her sons? Is there not a greater duty towards them 
from alumni? How shall the insistent spirit of interest be directed ^ 
to the joint benefit of alumnus and alira mater? 24 

The challenges facing headmasters in their relations with alumni 

are therefore not limited to the problem of locating more funds* 

It is quite conceivable, if not probable, that headmasters will depend 

more and more heavily upon the alumni for participation in formulating, 

ijirplementing, and perhaps assessing the quality of the educational 

program* 
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?• Community Kenbers 

As independent schools look to the surrounding comunity for 
educational e^qperiences unavailable in the classroom, there is increased 
communication betveen the headmasters and the community mjembers« 
These e:g)eriences found -vathin the community are no longer limited 
to those traditionall:^ thought of as being educationally in^portant, 
namely, the dramatic, -musical, or artistic community events* In 
addition to these activities has been added a long list of experiences 
ranging from apprenticeship on a farm to social work in xirban areas. 
Students, teachers, staff, parents, alumni, trustees, and above all 
headmasters are on the lookout for educationally vorbhwhile e^^periences 
to supplement and broaden the activities provided on can5)iases« As 
the quantity and diversity of these e:xperiences vadens, headmasters 
will have more and more contacts vath a greater diversity of people, 
thvs becoming community members instead of headmasters of the 
private academies on the hill. 

Mavirice Gibbor-s vnrote a recent article concerning several changes 

that secondary schools are nov; seeking; 25 Throughout these recommended 

changes ran the theme of increased school-community cooperation. 

He stated, for example, that schools must learn to "communize", tha% 

is, to increase human interaction betwen the students and the^ community 
26 

members. One could assume that headmasters, teachers, staff, trustees, 
and alumni should also learn to ^^communize^*. 

As headmasters help to move their schools from the limited self- 
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contained classroon setting into the conaminity area, coOTiunication, 
cooperation, and consultation vill increase between the headinaster and 
the conimunity inembers. 

8# Keiribers of Other Schools 

This last, less clearly defined group of people vdth \ihon the 
headniaster must deal has received a strong measua?e of attention 
lately. Several independent schools, for exa^le, have merged 
dxxring the past decade • V/hether this was done primarily for 
educational rather than financial reasons is secondaiy to the 
recognized need that independent schools are faced with the day vhen 
cooperation is the key to survival, 

A headmaster, however, should not confine his search to the 

other independent schools in the area. Substantial educational merit 

is also to be gained by coordinating activities with^nearby public 

schools. Here again traditional separation between the two has perhaps 

ca\ised problems which will not be solved overnight. Terry Ferrer 

described the challenge in the following way: 

In past years, the independent school man had somewhat vague 
relationships v/ith the high school principal. The two, as a matter 
o? fact, seldom met. The principal felt that the headmaster 
was out to comer the market on college admissions for his students, 
and that he looked dom ttpon the public school. The headmaster 
thought that the principal had mass problems which bore no relation 
to the smaller numbers in the independent school. 2? 

The problem, then, is largely one of opening lines of communication 

betwen the headmaster and the principal. C. Albert Koob, then 

Executive Secretary of the National Catholic Educational Association, 

stressed this needed educational partnership, in the .follovang observation: 

27 [ — . 

Terry Ferrer, The. Independent School^ Its Role in American Education ^ 
Public Affairs Pamphlet NiMjer 238 (New York: Public Affairs 
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As public school adndnistrators beccine avare of the potential 
of the priLvabo schools in their area, and as priva^;e schools beg^^ 
to knov; sor^ethins about the probleins of the school district in 
vhich they operate, there -vail emerge a much better spirit of 
cooperation and a oneness of purpose. 26 

This san» call for cooperation ytas reflected in President Nixon ^s 
•n-fessage on Educational Reform" ^^Idch he presented to Congress on 
March 3, 1970: 

The non-^>ublLc schools provide a diversity v/hich our educational 
systan wuld othcnase lack* They also give a spur of conrpetition 
to the public schools - through ;Mch educational innovations 
come, both s^-steins benefit, and progress results*^? 

By ' cooperation, it is essential for headmasters and princi^pals 

to undertsand that independent and public schools are not in fierce 

con5)ctition with each other. It is an unfair generalization to assume 

that those who attend independent schools are against public school^ 

and that those who attend piiblic schools are against independent 

schools • Neither the public nor the independent educational sector 

clcdms to be more effective than the other. Theodore R« Sizer, 

once the Dean of* Harvard^s School of Education and now Headmaster 

of Phillips Academy at Andover, recently supported this belief: 

If one conceives of boarding schools as serving the whole 
population by enrolling students at a point when each can benefit 
from this kind of e:xperience, then cui^ schools are properly conceived 
as complements to the t>ublic high schools, not competitive \ 
alternative schools. 3D 

With such a feeling in mind, C. Albert Koob recommended several 
steps that the independent school sho\)ld take to begin cooperative 

28 

C# Albert Koob, ^«The Contribution of Non-public Schools", National 
Association of Secondan^ School Principals Bulletin ^ Ko. 332 
2Q (Dec, 1968), p.f82 .J 

as quoted in Charles S. Johnson and Larry E. Suter, <»Private School^;: 
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OQ No. 3 (Feb. ^ March, 1971), p* 237 , 
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School Bulletin t Feb«, 1973, P* 6 



proceedings vath the public schools # Naturally, these steps, 
sunssarized below, are important to those headmasters vho wish to 
open the lines of coininuni cation with neighboring piiblic school 
principals: 

1) an endeavor in the area of cooperative planning should 
be nade in order to share talent; 

.2) open the doors of independent schools to the ir-ner city 
so that large r^ropolitan areas can use certain facilities and 
personnel; 

3) sponsor joint, in-service training programs; and, 
■ • 4) help orient education towards the teaching of values •^•^ 

It is encouraging to note that sone headinasters have already 

begun to move in this direction* Williani J* Sanders, then 

Corandssioner of Education in Connecticut, stated: 

The joint use by public and nonpublic schools of data processing 
for ptroil accounting, of television, . of coir5>uter assisted instruction, 
in short", jointure ih educational technology, is here already* 32 

The objective towards vhich headciasters should strive-, then, 

is not merely the sharing of facilities bt* also the sharing of ideas* 

There is inuch to be gained by coordinating objectives bet>/een ptiblic 

and independent sectors, both from an educational as well as 

financial point of viev;* Gibbons suitcnarized thif> cooperative venture 

in the folloi'dng statement: 

By planning both tiir^e and persriinei for regulcir assessnent 
and developnent, you can make disasters as well as successes 
merely data for the continirLng grov/th of better schooling* And 
that is the narrie of the game #33 



C# Albert ,Koob, op* cit., pp* 74-82 

Donald A* Erickson, Editor, Public Controls for Nonpublic Schools ^ 
(Chicago: University of Chicngo Press, 1969), p* 184 
33 Kaurice Gibbons, op* cit*, p* 29 
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• In addition to the personal qualities and skLUs and the proper 
exercise of interpersonal relations \ath specific educationally affected 
pub2ics, headinasters also need certain professional competencies 
in order to function and lead their schools to higher acconplishinents 
and keener performance* Literary sources point to the follovang six 
roles essential to leadership in an independent school: 

1# Chant^e. Facilitator 

It vas not long ago that independent school headisasters wre charged 

by trustees to keep the school as sisdlar as pbssible..to :the-i33inoides 

that trustees .and alumni had of school days past* In 1903* Oscar 

Fay Adans cede the fo?lovang statement idth regard to the head of 

St# Paulas School in Concord, New Kai:5)shire: 

The present acting re'ctbr is open-cdnded and disposed to 
consider the wlfare of the school in preference to the raititenance^ 
of theories, but that any radical change vdll be made in the 
goveimng principle is unlik^ly«34 

Such "open-5nindedness" appears to be concerned more with preserving 
the status quo than vath adjusting the educational organization to 
progress and denand^ The latter function, although it carries with 
it certain frustrations and perhaps feelings of insecurity, is certainly 
vjhat headnasters today must do if their schools are to survive. 

Often, hov;ever, the pressures of survi\'al become the major determina;* 
in initiating change* Tenporary solutions to immediate probleiis 
or unevaluated innovations which pronise quick relief are siibstituted 



Oscar Fay Adams ^ Scne Famous AruQrican Schools^ (Boston: Dana Estes 
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for long-range planning. Douglas Keath observeu: 

Too freqaentljr, to siirvive means only to find enough funds 
to continue v;hat a school has been doing for years. Increase 
tuition. Flan another capital fund drive. Snip off a music 
teacher. Don^t fill a janitorial position. Reduce the athletic 
program. Bub never question the worth of v/hat that school has 
been doing acadeiricaUy for years ~ particularly if it has been 
doing it very \jeXL. A school^s assuii^jtions about its educational 
goals and practices are the nost ixjportant deterndnanbs of its 
financial health. But they are also the r.ost frequently ignored 
determinants when survivalr^be comes the issue.3.5 

As headmasters are leaders of educational institutions, it-seens 

a^domtic that one of their primary functions is to ijiprove the ; 

institutions* educational quality, i.e. the teaching and learning. 

It folloTrjs therefore that in order to affect such iirprovements, 

headmasters must, vath the educational goals and objectives of 

their schools in mind, seek possitaei/ays of changing both the iceans 

to obtain those goals and also the means of defining and agreeing 

vpon goals. One of.thdr major duties, then, lies in improving 

the instructional program and facilitating comnrunication within their 

schools. The Headmaster of Phillips Academy at Andover reflected 

this thought in a recent independent school pixblxcation: 

The prime question facing a headmaster, new or old, is obvious: 
can \je continue to adapt to our ciiLtiire, in this time which is 
not of heady revolution, but of reluctant evolution, not of 
optomism in the perfect ability of man and wom^, but of discoura/^ement 
and doubt?36 ^ 

This adaptation to culture, this change, is justifiable in terms 
of vniether or not it iit^jroves the instructional quality of the school* 
Although, for exacple, a new gymnasium may increase student candidate 
^applications, the justification for this new addition must come from 
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its contribution to the educational not the financial state of the 
school. 

The headiraster, to facilitate institutional iiqprovemenb, must be 

on constant 'watch for potential changes v/hich my result in better 

teaoliing and learning. Terry Ferrer recently stated that this search 

Was presently under -way: 

There is a great ferment among independent school educators 
today - one headmster called it a * divine discontent* - to 
develop nevj techniques, to concern thenuselves vath tha hard- 
core p3X>blens of education, to take the initiative in inproving 
the learning situations and to help each child grow enotiqnally 
and in character as wll as in inind«37 

The headmaster is naturally not e^spected to undertake this imnense 
task alone. On the contrary, through the eight publics discussed 
in the pr-oceding pages, the headuiaster should seek maxiiituin involvenent 
and participation from aH those affected by the school* It is, ho>/ever, 
the headmaster •s responsibility to initiate instructional iJT5)roveinent, 
although the input into educational change shovild come through various 
channels • 

Otto Kraushaar suinraarized the headmaster^s position v/ith regard to 
change as foUov/s: 

The school head or principal is in the key position to initiate 
change • If he is a chanipion of innovation'-and possesses the 
imagifiitive* boldness and charisma to persuade others, the facxxLty 
in particular, he is in a position to move the institirbion to new 
' ;and:' higher groimd; 38 ' 



2# Financial Manap;er 

No one vx^uld or could deny that finances play an extremely cmicial 
part in the operation of independent schools • The role finances play. 
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hovrever, should be secondary to the educal^ion^; ol^jectives of the 
schools The dollars spent should contribute to irtaxiznim fulfillcient 
of the goals and should not play a mjor.'.part.^in' defining them# 
That said, there reniains the difficult tasks of raising and 
allocating funds. Such tasks wre perhaps less strenuous in an 
age when certain independent schools were financially secure « and 
consistently sponsored by waXthy si5)porters of the school. ..Barbara 
Keyser, Headndstress of l-Iadeira School in Greenv/ay, Virginia, recalled 
\iif5n Lucy lladeira, founder of the school, ushered an auditor out 
of her office: 

Sir, I can raise noney and I can spend nonisy, but I yol l 
be damned if I wiH account for money. J 9 

The days of such financial comfort have long past and many heads 
of independent schools liave been "damned" by not keeping track of - ' 

financial matters. Even the schools considered to be the -v/ealthy 
traditional pillars of security are feeling the presstire. Free- 
lance vrriter, llartin Mayer, pointed out: 

An endovcient of $70 million (at recent values) gives E^^er 
a deep fiiiancial cushion. It is a measure of the problems American 
private schools face, ho>;ever, that even Exster is budgeting 
for current deficits, and looking dov/n the pike at five-j^ar 
projections that are troubling ^-r /and '.ten-year proaections that are 
all but teirifyLng, i/hether the projection relates to costs, educational 
purposes, or social function. 40 

Richard VJ. Day, principal of Exeter in New 'Hampshire has himswlf 
' identified this deep concern: 

All this throv/ing of hands has arisen becavise for about 
fifteen years the financial arrangements of the country v;ere such 
that these schools enjoyed prosperity and stability. But* apart 

39 
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^ from that period^ the situation has alv/a^^ been a precarious 

\ one financially. In at least 170 of its 191 years, this school 

has had to scratch to stay alive. ^ 

All independent schools today have the same itch and it is one 
of the headmaster's major responsibilities to see that such an itch 
is stratched. To accomplish this, nany of the larger schools :3ao 
have ndUion dollar budgets hire a business manager who is in charge 
of the fiftancially related niatters. VJhen Theodore Sizer becaine Headmaster 
of Phillips Academy ab Andover, Massachusetts, he wasted no time in 
looking for a man capable of handling the school's financial affairs. 
Sudi a man, said 1-Ir# Sizer, shoaLd be described as follows: 
A nice, v;arm gviy \iho can say KO.^ 

Regardless of a school's size or budget, however, all headmasters 

win need to have a. sound pictTire of how an educational institution 

operates UnaficiaUy. Dr# J.R# Darling ans\';ered why the headmaster 

himself must be fairly e^ert in this area: 

First in order th^t he can answer the cry of financial 
in^ossibility by demonstrating how a thing can be achieved. • 
Secondly, because there is almost nothing upon which finance 
does not have some bearing. 43 , - 

Headmasters \ho have left the financial health, entirely up to 

the talents of business m^agers have occasionally been regrettably 

^disappointed. Milton Academy near Boston, for exair5)le, recently opened 

a ne;7 science building and library. Both structures had hermetically 

, sealed -vandows .v/hich natvirally necessitated year round ventilation. 

Such ventilation, however, can- be extremely e:xpensive and unfortmately 

not enough funds were put aside for the buildings' tq) keep. -The 
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lesxslatu^ p^,,, , ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 

The result of tMs ™e:^ected ^.t^cticn that Milton Aoa.e^.3 
oa and electric po,«r bm. nearly aoubleC fro. 1969-70 to 1971.72 W 

Heaa^ters, the..fore. ^ „eed to understand .ore than addition 
and subtraction. The. is a definite relation betv.en f^ds available 

ability to achieve education^ objectives. The „o„ bead^^er. 
understand this co^lex relations^p, th. ..re capable .ill they be 
or Ueepin, .a^tic. obtainable ,oals in focu3. ^thou^ they «.t. 

as LIT. Sizer said, be able to say .tnott thev . 

J' no , ttiey must also be capable of 

recognizing when a "yes" is ednnaf n ov,^m 

yes as educatxonaOly sxgnificanfc. This means 

that Jieacfciasters must have a nin^v, 4.u « 

inust. nave a pinch of the Good Samaritan in them as 

v^U as a dash of Unclte Scrooge, 
3. Decision ~ Coordinatn'r 

The colorf^ character of Br. John Ad^, occ^ied the hea*«ster.s 
Chair Of Phillips Andover Acade^ f.o..leio until 1S33. The f onowin. 

poem, "The Schoolboy", ^.=3 ^rriffor, -r 4.u 

r , was .oatten for the centennial anniversary 

of the Academy vath Dr. Adans in mind: 

The stari^. w a f L °" ^^^^^^ ^i^^'- 

Ti^- , ^ a race to ever^r decile 

Thic. .0.. Of winiaes,°p^ntt\J°^^^^ 

the Giver of th e Law. 45 

as quoted in Oscar Fay Adams, op. cit., p. 51 
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Disappearing v/ith the financially ignorant headniasters are also 
those who sit garnished idth Latin adages upon the jeweled throne 
on the ruler • Host headiuasters no longer preach to the inaLtitudes 
froiri the peak of the inoiintain# 

It is difficult to determine -v/hether these powerful headmasters 
of yesteryear vanished because of theories of democratic cooperation 
or because of practical necessity* "One 33an schools", although often 
extrenely stable and prosperoTis during the headinaster's reign, frequently 
fell into understandable disorder v/hen the old gentleman passed on# 
Ernst Barrett Chainberlain discussed this unhealthy phenomenon as 
follows: 

A review of history cannot .fail to disclose the significant 
fact that many of o^xr excellent private schools are from forty 
'to fifty years old and, in many cases, have only recently lost 
their founder or the head viho had guided them throvigh their najor 
development • Oftener than not, the passing of this head has been 
a serious blov;, vath no one to succeed the leader. Here, again, 
the private school has the defects of its .qualities: its very 
essence is the leadership of strong, influentisQ. personalities,' ' ' 
and the stronger and more irifluential they arc, the more their 
loss is felt and the ^harder it is to replace them. 46 

The headmasters of today, therefore, must be democratic leaders, 

a specie . vastly different from the overbearing, intolerant headmasters 

vfiio m.olded schools so similar to their o-v/n images that when the images 

ceased to live, so did the schools. Samuel Dr\iry, cuirent vath his 

day, painted a portrait of this nev; breed of heacimasters in the mid- 

1920?s: 

He is busy asking for advice, listening to notions, suf feting 
fools, accepting, rejecting, ^d always dreamng. .Though usually 



Ernst Barrett Chamberlain, Oirr Independent Schools^ The Private 
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he vill pronounce joint judgenisnts and set in notion decisions 
. which are strong beca\2se they are corporate, he must not be 
bound by deliberate neasures. 47 

. As in the case of facilitating instructional ir:5)rovement, this 

decision-jnakLng behavior, then, is nob limited to the solitude of 

an cdHdnistrative office. It is, on the contrary, a behavior aimed at 

solicxfciiig" and harnionizing the participation and assistance of those 

affected by the schools It is the behavior whereby headmasters 

assist individuals to accept responsibility and authority for 

educational ratters i*ihich directly influence their lives • It is', 

in short, developing decision-jnaking skills in those affected by the 

decisions* 

In discussing leadership styles. Otto Kraushaar conpared headmasters 

of the past "vath those of today: , 

UrJike the headkaster of old \&\o knerv v;hat he -wanted and \dio 
enjoyed the povjer to coixnand, the nodem head does not decide on 
a course of action by consulting, his o\m intuitions and the advice 
of a few confidants; he is e:xpected instead to canvass the opirions 
of interested constituencies, so that his role^b.e cones that of a 
negotiator, ined: ator, balancer, and coirpf okaser, instead of a - 
charismatic leader "vciose \tovd is law vathin his fiefdoni» 48 

Such a beha'^/ior is probably irjore tirjB-consuining and possibDy 
more frustrating than sinply publishing edicts in the f ona of 
iremoranda* The results, hov.'ever, appear to be well worth the extra effort •<> 

Francis Lloyd, regular writer for the Independent School Bulletiji ^ 
discussed tongue in cheek the grand principle of the National Association 
of Professional Bureaucrats (NiffiAPEDBU): 

y"^ Sanruel Dnuy, op# cit«, pp# 50-1 t 
•4^ Otto Kraushaar, op# cit#, p# 175 
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^ ^ Mien in charge, ponder* VJhen in trouble, delegate* VJhen 

in dovibt, nrurJble*' Then refer the -whole probleni to a coordinating 
conmdttee for reviei/* 49 

Continuing, Francis Lloyd mentioned the creation of the Order of 
the Bird Award, a statue given to those who display "excellence in 
bureaucratic excess The first award v/ent to an IRS official, 

Lloj^ said: 

••for his detailed inemorand-ani outlining lengthy requireinents 
for enployee sideburns • Another recipient was a State Departn^nt 
analyst who wrote a foreign-policy paper on the ^qualitative ' 
quantitative interface *• 51 

Unfortunately Vice President Spiro Agnew declined the award 

52 

»in all neiotic modesty^U^ ^ llr* Boren, founder of NACAPRDBU, nay 
run for the Presidency, however, in order to e:rolain his vievjs^ 
An exBuplary statenient of his opinions, not unlike many headmasters * 
statements on directions in which their schools should go, went 
as follows: 

The econongr, for instance, .mxist be regulated in order to reet , 
the proliferation stahdards of wage-price harmonics and monetary 
proficiency -v/ithin the special contingencies of the corporate 
linkage vdth the anticipatory disparity of domesticpbrtfolios^^^ 

Unfortunately, the fictitious association, KATiiPnOBU, invented 

on paper by Francis Lloyd may be actually a half-truth - real characters 

in imaginary situations^ Because the process of decision-making requires 

irput from a multi\;ude of sources, confusion is an easy state to faH 

into V and eager headmasters often issue incorprehensible statements 

LQ 

Francis Lloyd, Jr^, "An Apple For^^^", Independent School Bulletin^ 
50 May, 1972, p^ 33 
ibid* . 
ibid*' 

52 ibid* 

53 ibid* 
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sdjrdlar to Mr. Boren^s. One of the hes^dinasteir «s xnajor tasks, therefore, 
should be one of clarifying, harrtonizing, and tinifjdng opinion and 
sound judgement. After all, this is central to the decision-talcing 
process itself* 



4# ' Educational Enthusiast 

Being an educational enthusiast appears to be another necessity 
according to the Uterattire. The following excezpt from a headmaster ts 
diary embodies one aspect of this enthusiastic behavior: 

\Je won. V/e won mightily and sx:5)erbly in the last minute of 
play in a very hai*d, close game. Everybody feels fine. It was 
fine.^ V.^e are a grand school, no doubt about it. VJhen we scored 
the winning touchdown I realized that I was embracing, and being 
embraced by, a middle-aged mother whom I do not know very well. 
It must have been an unseemly spectacle, yet it caused no comment 
among other bystanders, most of whom were either embracing or 
shouting like banshees.. 

It is sad to think that the Chapel singing was unusually good; 
that virtue and other good cheer stride through our halls just 
because an inflated pigskin got shoved across a white line. It 
is all the more worrisome because the boys* williign»s to admit 
they aro a great school because they won a football game is grossly 
encouraged by the graduates. It places an entirely false premium 
on sports. But that forward pass was a beauty, and we won. 54 

This enthusiasm, naturally, must go beyond the cheering at athletic 

events and the benevolent smiles in assembly, although these activities 

are certainly a manifestation of that enthusiasm. Headmasters today, 

in some ways similar to their an- fcors in the old New England academies, 

must be able to inspire individuals' tpwai^ the attainment of higher 

and higher goals. This ability to show enthusiasm/ to reflect a sense 

of positiveness \rlih regard to human development is another essential 



Frank D. Ashburn, op. cit., p. I53 



quality of leadership* Dexter A« Strong discxissed this enthusiasm 
as follows: 

The qualities of leadership that provide this inspiration 
are varied, el^ive and rare* They have crackled around the 
greatest heads like lightening* Most of us have to be content 
v/ith lower voltage* 55 

Another aubhor described this same inspiring behavior in terns 
of faith: - 

The faith that/ is in the headmaster is that confidence and 
inspiring ingredient which gets other men to work vdth him; 
parents who are discriminating to\ entrust their boys to the school; 
and boys to accept the school's rule. And usually the man who has 
it doesnH kno;-/ that he haso Such good things can never , result 
from mere self-confidence; that soon blows itself ovtb* ^6 

To be an educational enthusiast, then, headmasters must be 
^enthusiastic about people* They must care for and respect individuals* 
Their schools must have a humanistic and humane climate >diere all those 
affected by the school feel a sense of belonging and inportance* 

One author described this task of encouraging an open, healthy 
climate as one of establishing and maintaining the school* 3 "state 
of mind": 

> A state of mind is th'e basis of every school* And the 
headmaster *s special and sacred job, every day of his life, is 
to promote and nourish and maintain that state of mind* 57 

Clarifying this notion further, the sane author wrote: 

/o The headmaster -e^dsts to promote- arstate'.of :mindphe reproves, 
commends, loads vdth responsibility and lets alone his co-workers* 
His f motion is to create condi-Llons in which teachers and pipils 
can make happy progress* 58 



^'^ V/illiam Johnson, Editor, A Handbook for Independent School Operation t 
, (Princeton, lUJ"*: D* Van Nostrand Co*, Inc*, I96I), pp* 54-5 
P.J* McKeovm, op. cit*, pp. 72-3 

57 Samuel Drury, op* cit., p. 50 

58 ibid*, p. 62 



In essence, then, it is the heactaaster^s duty to breathe life 
and character into the educational body» He should elicit from individuals 
in the organization a sense of .'caring, love, and common purpose* 
He must be able to inspire the old teacher wary of a student's 
insolence, the trustee v/ary of any changes that might alter the school, 
and the high school principal reluctant to coordinate an educationsQ. 
venture • In short, his sense of dedication must be visible and acting 
in positive ways to unite and fulfill the needs of those who are 
affected by the schools 

5» C omunicator 

In order to facili.tate change, manage financial operations^ co- 
ordinate corporate decisions, and exhibit enthusiasm, headiaasters 
must also be communicators. To accomplish this, they must prowl, 
poke, search, and constantly chat. A good raeasxire of listening will 
also help. This is not to say, however, that they should beat the 
bushes looking for heterogeneous grov5)ings,:Vconib the lavatories searching 
for smokers, or start rumors in the faculty lounge • On the contrary, 
their presence should be felt constructively throughout the school, 
especially if they are" to promote the school's state of mind» 

Dr» J#R# Darling m^de the f ollovang observation: 

Prowling is essential - but not in rubber-^oled shoes - 
a headmaster i/ho v;ears rubber-soled shoes deserves he discowrs 
and a chronic cough is a help. V/ith this qualification, ho;vever, 
a headmaster must find time to be continually v;andering, in order 
that he shall know and encourage what is going on, but also irt order 
that he may notice and constructively observe. 59 



P»J» McKeov/n, op. cit., p. 64 
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Frank D. Ashburn touched upon this need to investigate and open 
connunications lines ivhen he spoke of the student population. He 
believed that, for example^ mathematics teachers ;vere only looking 
for mtheratics brightness. By frequently visiting classes and chatting 
infernally \-rxth the students, headmasters had the advantage of dealing 
vdth students as i*hole individuals, not just as nathemtics students.^ 
It logically follows, then, that, headmasters should also investigate, 
confer, and r^aintain constant coninunication \d±h the other publics 
affected by the school as well."" 

It is interesting to note that in 1926 one author -wrote that 
headmasfcex-s dealt with only six groups. Each of these six groups 
was conposed of individuals who had had direct ejtperiences on that 
school cai:pus; that is, the groups of community members and members 
of other schools were omitted. This is perhaps understandable if 
one recalls that many independent schools truly believed themselves 
to be their own educational and social conmunities . Contact outside 
of the school therefore, was unnecessjiry. 

This same author, hoi,;ever, had enough foresight to see i>he direction 
in which independent schools would have to go: 

-Hence, a headiraster, if he is to promote that state of mind 
'v^iicn as the school,.. must be specdJCicalj\y free to go observing, 
conferring, ^parting. He goes in order to become a better worker.^ 

Further along, the author vdshdd nearly half a century ago that 

the foUovang situation would evolve:' 



60 

the author reconmends to the reader Frank D. Ashburn, op. cit.. 
as a conprehensive and entertaining reference source, 
see Samuel Drur^/-, op. cit., pp. 

02 Samuel Drury, op^ cit., p. 52 
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Perhaps in the nerfi half centiiry ve in America wll cone 
to believe that our educators have duties outside the school, 
ahd that schools are benefited by the public contacts of their 
leaders • At present v;e are in a tiinid and parochial stage« ^3 

This ^e of reluctance and self-containnent has undoubtedly passed 

and the author's premonition is now a reality. Headciasters today, 

perhaps originally due to the fund raising activities, have direct contacts 

v/ith publics outside of those continuovisly involved in school affairs • 

To maintain constant interaction betvreen the headiraster and the various 

publics and to enhance that comunication, headmasters vriU need to 

understand grovp interaction, public, relations, and coinnmnications 

theory • In short, they Trail need to knovf how to open and keep open 

lines of comniunication that, if left closed, could stran&Le the schools* 

effectiveness • 

^ 6# Evaluator 

Finally, headinasters should know how to evaluate • Because leadership 
can be defined as a goal-seeking behavior, it foUov/s that part^df 
tliis goal-peeking must also be goal-evaluating. Goals which are 
merely restated in a yearly prophetic, sentiinental address at 
coinnienceinent are descriptions of a philosophical stance that the 
school eitibraces. They are usually not, however, attainable goals. 

In addition to aiding the school community participatie, unite, 
and direct themselves, headntasters will find it inperative to state 
goals in measurable, quantifiable terms. Otherwise, it \ixH be inpossible 

ibid*,, p. 53 

o4 the author higUy recommends Gordon McCloskey, Ed ucation and Public 
Understanding * .(New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 196?) for an 
excellent analysis of communications theory and. practice. 
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to determine v/hether or not the goals ^re achieved and where the 
means to achieve those goals fell short of e^qpectation. 

Evaliiation, fitrthermore, is not sinply a final stage in the process 
of assessrcenb^ It is, in fact, a pi^-^age to the establishment of nev; 
or revised goals • In actuality, chen, the process of goal setting, 
deterndning the nieans, and evaltiating is a cyclical process "which 
tenninates only -vdien the goals have oeen achieved to the coii5)lete 
satisfaction of those affected* 

Maurice Gibbons described this need to evaluate as a necessary 
function of e:q)eriiaenb *-ion: 

A school that is not experimenting is educationaUy dead« 
A school that experir^nts vathout careful planning that involves 
all faculty (and students?) associated with the project is 
Trjastefxil of tizne and effort* Experimentation that does not 
• involve day-to-day. and v;eek-to-v;eek assessment and change is 
constipated* E^qjerimentation that does riot involve evaluation 
of • the prograTi's success is mute* 

Crucial to this need to change, adapt, and revise is the necessity 
to evaluate* The headmaster, as the individtial who has an overall 
understanding of the school's goals, should initiate the evsGLuation 
process through 'the direct involvement of the vaidous school groups* 
His function is not to judge or reprimand but to contribiite to an 
objective assessment of the school's goals which were mutxially determined 
on a corporate basis* 

Kauidce Brovjn listed six general questions which should be on • 
all headmasters' minds: 

1* Do you find it easier to get people for yovr staff than 
most ^other schools - is your school recognized as 'a good place 
to work in'? 



Maurice Gibbons, op* cit*, p* 28 



2« Can you afford to be conpletely honest vdth your Council? 

3m Is there an absence, or low level, of jockeying and intrigxie 
among yoxir staff, and are you sure that you know what that level is? 

Urn Is your staff reasonably receptive to change? 

5« Has the school a reputation with other schools, v/ith parents, 
vath imiversities, and with pi:qpils of being co-operative, reasonable, 
and toT^*?. 

6#rDo you sometimes ask yourself not how ^veH we are doing 
this or that, bub what v;e are doing at all which would bring 
us nearer fulfilling our real function? 6.6 ) 

Although tJhese six questions are fairly general and relate primarily 
to the assessment of morale and open climate, they are a good place to 
start* However, as the school^s "real function" varies from school 
to school, more specific questions regarding the individual schoolts 
goals will nattirally be needed. It is the headmaster of each school 
who should ask the first question* 



D« Summary of the Literature 

In conculsion, the literature dealing with descriptions of headmasters 
points to certain personal characteristics and leadership qualities 
which they should possess* They should have certain basic managerial 
skills and feel a strong desire and dedication to the educational 
process and to individual needs* 

Mere possession of these qualities, skills, and desires, however, 
is insufficient* As a school is a social organization con5)osed of 
human needs, aspirations, and fears, aheadnaster- will need to work 
with and through people. He must be capable of translating these 
qualities, skills, and desires into constructive action aimed at 
the betterment of the school and of its meiMDers* He should therefore 



P*J* McKeown, op* cit*, p* 80- 



understand the individuality of each group affected by the school; 
that is, the students,, faculty, staff, parents, trustees, alumni, 
community menbers, and members of other schools. 

Finally, to con^lement the necessary personal characteristics 
and the understanding of the vaxious school publics, headmasters 
should be capable of v;earing six different hats - that of the change 
facilitator, financial manager, decision coordinator, educational 
enthusiast', coitrcunicator, and evalxiator. 

Such is the portrait of a headmaster according to the literature. 
SiQjposedly, those individuals who possess the personal attributes, 
professional abilities, and share these . skills and feelings. -with 
eight particular publics, are what one calls, "headmasters'*. For a 
different perspective, however, attention is now turned to comments 
made by headmasters them.selves. 
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One cannot help wondering if there is any difference bet,ween 
what the literature describes in tenns of headmasters and vdiat the 
headmasters think themselves* The only way to determine what the 
headmasters think themselves is to contact them directly* To 
acconplish this, a qaestionnaire was designed and sent to a selected 
group of independent school headmasters* 

A* Purpose and Design 

The purpose of the questionnaire was to gather some nsasurable 
data on headmasters* Similar to the v/ay in vdn.ch Part I was divided, 
the questionnaire was aimed at measuring both the personal and the 
"professional requirements of the position as related to the headmasters' 
associations yjLth the various publics discussed in Part I of this 
report* 

Part n of the questionnaire asked for. certain demographic 
characteristics* In addition, headmasters were asked to .conqplete this 
statement, ^'Headmasters are best thought of as being**" Finally, 
headmasters were asked to rank certain experiences in terms of their 
iii5)ortance in preparing these:Mndividuals for their roles as headmasters o 

B* Sample 

To restrict the sanqple to. a manageable number, the criteria below 
67 see Appendix I for a copy of this questionnaire 
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were applied to the selection of headmasters: 

1# All schools vjere located in New England (Maine, Mev; Hairpshire., 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut )• 

2, All schools vjere either day schools or day and boarding 
schools • None were strictly boarding -schools • 

3# All schools v.'ere coeducational^ 

Ub All schools were secondary education* level schools or had 
secondary students • 

5» All schools v;ere established on or before 1899 • 

With the above criteria, thirty-nine schools qualified to be 

sent questionnaires • One school; however, indicated that it was 

not coeducational thereby reducing the roster to thirty-eighb 

independent schools • 

C« Procedure 

The questionnaire was revised several times before mailed* Input 
into" the wording and format came from a University of Virginia Professor 
in the School of Education and from a headmaster of a nearby secondaj^r, 
coeducational day school, as v;ell as from the author himself #. 

To add legitimacy to the study. University of Virginia; School 
of Education, Dean's Office letterhead was used for a cover letter 
which was signed by the author and a University of Virginia School 
of Education Prof essor* In addition, all costs of the project were 
paid by the University of Virginia School of Education, specifically, 
the Consultative Resource Center on School Integration* 

A first group of questionnaires v/as mailed vath a cover letter 
and a self -addressed, stamped envelope on March :8p; 1973# 



see Appendix II for a list of the schools, used in this study, 
see Appendix III for a copy of this letter »t 



A deaaiine of March 20 -was ei25)hasized. At the deadline, hov/ever, 
only fifty-three percent of 'the questionnaires had been returned. 
A second letter was therefore drafted, signed again by the author 
and a University Professor, and mailed mth questionnaires and 
self -addressed, starrrped envelopes on March 26, 1973 to the thirty- 
eight headmasters. '^^ A second deadline of April 10, 1973 v/as 
'ndicated. At the second deadline, seventy-four percent of the 
questionnaires had been returned, and by the end of April, seventy- 
nine percent of the questionnaires had been returned. This study 
is therefore based on thirty questionnaires returned oxit of thirty- 
eight. 

D# Findinf^s 

1. Part I of Questionnaire 

Part I of the questionnaire consisted of a list of nineteen short 
phrases each using a verb in its present participle.' Headmasters 
wre asked by each phrase to indicate on a scale from one to five 
(from never to frequently) the frequency with vihich. they actually 
perforaed these activities and the frequency -with Vnich they ideally 
preferred to pex»fom these activities. The headmasters responses are 
displayed as follo;^ in Figures 1 - i9# Note that solid lines on 
. the graphs mark the actual frequency \ath Vihich headmasters perform 
^ the activities; dotted lines mark the ideal or desired frequency. 
Also note that the na^iei^ one through five on the horizontal axes 
correspond vrith never, rarely, sometimes, often, and frequently, 
respectively. The nu2±>ers one through twnty on the vertical axes 

see Appendix IV for a copy of this letter. 



correspond vath the frequency of response, in other vjords, the nuniber 
of headmasters -who ansv^red the item the same way. Small letter "n" 
stands for the total niimber of respondents for each item, Th3.s vjas 
necessary as not all thirty headmasters ans-wered each item. 
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Figure 1, Improving Instruction 
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Responses iiiply that these headmasters feel that ijnproving instruction 
is an e^Aremely important activity v/hich deserves more attention. Vfhereas 
many of them sometimes perform this function in actviality, many ideally 
vould prefer to perform this function often or frequently 
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Figure 2, Evaluating 
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Responses ingply 
that these headmasters 
sometimes evaluate in 
practice. Ideally, 
hoTrtever, many claimed 
they wotild prefer to 
evaluate often if not 
frequently* 
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Eigui^ 3, lieeting Staff Needs 
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Responses may 
^ . indicate that althoiigh 
these headmasters spend 
; a fair amount of time 
► meeting staff needs, more 
time is desired • 
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Figure 4» Conferring vjith Faculty 
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Most headmasters 
■ surveyed indicated that they 
_ spend considerable time 
conferring 'with faculty 
members • Despite this, 
_ they indicated a desire to 
spend even more time with 
^ teachers. 
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Figure 5# Conferring with Students 
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Although responses inply 
that these headmasters do 
nob spend nearly as much 
time v/ith students as they 
d. vith faculty, the 
headmasters \^ould ideally 
prefer to spend as much time 
with students as they ideally 
prefer to spend vdth 
faculty. 
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_ „ Figure 6# , Conferring mth Parents 




Responses i^ly that these 
headmasters confer with 
parents - sometimes. Responses 
also isaply, however, that 
they would like to spend more 
time with parents, although 
con5)aratively more time 
should be spent vdth facility 
and students. 
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• PigTire 7. Conferring mth Tinistees 
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Responses imply that 
headmasters often confer 
vd-th trustees. Interestingly 
enough, these headmasters 
appear to be satisfied with 
.the amount of tims spent 
with trustees. 
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Figure 8» Fund Raising 
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Figure 9» Managing Overall Finances 
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The headmasters indi- 
cated by their responses that 
they sometimes or rarely 
spend time fund raising* 
they would prefer, however, 
to spend slightly more time 
performing this activity* 



Responses litaply that 
these headmasters sometimes 
manage the overall finances 
of their schools • In 
addition, they appear to be 
content with the amount of 
time spent performing this 
activity. 



Figure 10, Recruiting Students 
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Responses to this item 
vary between rarely, some- 
times, and often* The 
graph does in?)ly, howver, 
that these headmasters 
are satisfied ;vith the 
amount of time they spend 
recruiting students. 
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(' . Figure Developing Public Relations 
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Again responses vary 
between rarely, sometimes, 
and often. Likewise, these 
headmasters appear to be 
fairly satisfied with the 
amount of time they spend 
developipg pubHc relations, 



Figure !L2« Arrangiiig fo:: In-Service Education 
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Figure 13» Visiting Classroora 
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Responses iiaply that 
these headmasters rarely, 
perhaps sometimes, arrange 
for in-service education. 
Ideally, however, these 
headmasters -Mouid prefer 
to spend mor^ time performing 
this activity. 



Responses im£^y that 
these headnasters rarely, 
pertiaps sometiEies, visit the 
classrooms. The graph does 
in^jly, however, that head- 

i 

masters v/oiiLd prefer to 
visit classroonQ more - 
often# 



Figxire 14# Visiting Other Schools 
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By and large, responses 
xssplj that these headmasters 
rarely visit other schools. 
They would, however, prefer 
to do slightly nore of this 
activity. 
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Figure 15» Attending Professional Conferences 
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Responses in^ly that • 
these headmasters sometiines, 
perhaps rarely, a-ooend 
professional conferences • 
A few. headmasters iii5)lied - 
a desiore to attend more# 



■- Figure l6. Policy Making 
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The graph implies that 
these headmasters spend a 
considerable amoxinb of time 
policy making* Furthermore, 
the graph suggests that 
headmasters ai*e satisfied 
with the amo\mb of tirre 
spent in this activity* 



Figure 17» Performing Routine Odds and. Ends, 
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The graph iir5)lies that 
these headmasters also spend, 
a considerable amovmt of time 
performing administrative 
tidbits* Naturally, they 
prefer to do much less of 
■ this^ activity* 
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Generally then, these graphs iniply that these headmasters wovad 
like to spend more tjjse than they actually do in certain activities 
which appear to be top priority, i.e. iE?,roving instruction, evaluating, 
meeting staff needs, and conferring with facvaty, students, and parents. 
They appear to be satisfied with the amount of time spent in conferring 
with trustees, managing overall finances, recruiting students, developing 
public relations, policy making, and hiring new personnel. Of these 
latter activities, only policy making and hiring new personnel appear 
to be top priority functions. 

Therefore, the professional roles outlined in Part I of this report 
which headmasters m^y desire to perfom.more often than they actually do 
might be those of the change facilitator, communicator, and evaluator. 
Furthermore, the graphs" suggest that these headmasters appear to be 
satisfied mth their roles as -financial managers and decision co- 
ordinators. Unfortunately, the graphs have relatively insignificant 
ajiplication for the role of educational enthusiast. 

Item 20 of Part I was an open item; that is, headmasters were free 
to list any activity they thought iji^^ortant. Four of the thirty did. 

One indicated a desire to spend slightly more time in alumni 
affairs. One expressed a desire to spend more tdjne "looking ahead". 
Another irdshed to take more time off and a fourth wrote he wished 
to spend less time coiipleting questionnaires. 



2m Part U of Questionnaire 
a« Part lit A> 

Part II v/as designed to obtain demographic data relevant to 
the group of headmasters* Self-explanitory statistics are pictured 
below in Tables 1-14: 



Table Im 



My sex is 



Table 3» 



Table 5. 



•1 



male 
female 



l«Iy age is 


0 


26 or 




1 


younger 
27-30 




2 


31-35 




10 


36-40 




5 






h 


46-50 




3 


51-55 




5 


56-60 




0 


6l or 


■ 1 




over 



Table 2. 



My race is 



JO 



Caucasian 

Negro 

Indian 

Oriental 

Other 



Table 4# 



My level of educational 
preparation is 

0 Bachelor^s Degree 
k ■ Beyond a Bachelor^s 
11 Master Degree 
Beyond a Master *s 
Doctorate 
Post-Doctorate 



11 



ly undergraduate degree major 
[^as in 

13 Citizenship (e.g. History) ' 
10 Language Arts (e.g# English) 



1 



" Relational Thinking (e.g. Math) 
~k~ " Objective Thinking (e.g. Science) 

^0 3 Aesthetics 

_a Motor Development 

1 Other (Psychology) 

1 No Ansver 
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Table 6. 



Table ?• . 



My last graduate degree 
major was in 

^ Education 

1 Lav; 

0 Business 

0 Medicine 

16 Arts fi: Sciences 

0 other 

2 No Answer - 



I have been a private 
school adndnistrator 
for 

7 1-3 yeai^s 
- 7 4-6 years 
3 7-10 years 
» 6 11-15 years 
7 16 years or 
more 



Table 8. . 



I am 




26 


" married 




single 


0 


divorced 


0 


separated 


0 


•vadov/ed 



Table 10. 



Ky present salary is 

■ 0 $10,999 or less 

3 $11, COO - $13,999 

5 $U.000 - $16,999 

5 $17,000 - $19,999 

10 $20, COO - $23,999 

■ 4 $24,000 - $29,999 

3 $30, ceo - $37,999 

0 $38,0C0 - $49,999 

0 $50,000 or more 



Table 9. 



I have the foUov/ing 
number' of children 

3 W 

* . 1 1 

7 2 

11 3 

4 4 
3 5 

1 6 or more 

^ Please note that four 
headmasters claimed 
celibacy; yet only 
three claimed having 
no children • 



Table !!• 



H^/v; I obtained present position^ 

-18 called Tjpcn by trustees 
1 registered mth 

employment agency 
7 referred by friends 

of the school 
7 promoted from v/ithin 

the school 
0 _ other 

Three headmas'ters answered 
tvace 



Table i2. 



Table 13 



Father's Primary Occupation-^- 

Teacher 
^ _ Educational 

Adininistrat or 

2 Lav/yer 
U Doctor 

_ 0 Clergy 
12 Business 

3 Farmer 

3 other (1 YI-ICA^ secretary, 
1 dentist, 1 truck driver) 

^ One headmaster ans>;ered 
tvace 



Mother's Primary Occupation 
4 Teacher 

0 Educational Admin.- * 

istrator 
0 La^'jj'^er 
0 Doctor 
0 Clergy 

2 Business 
0 Farmer 

21 other (house;afe) 

3 No Answer 



Table 14. 



Table 15* 



The size of my school is 


0 


1-49 


0 


50-99 


'i 


100-149 


,7 


150-199 




200-249 


6 


250-299 




. 300-349 


,.a 


350-399 


, -1 . 


400-499' 


, 2 


500-599 


-? 


600 or more 



The age of my school is 



2 

T 



6 

T 



70-79 years 
80-89 years 
90-99 years 
100-124 years 
125-149 years 
150-174 years 
175-199 years 
200-224 years 
225 or more 



Pictiired below in Tables 16 - 21 are results ■which inerit a 
brief statement: 



f 

Table 16* 



lly mdergraduate degree is from 

2 a state tmiversity 

1 / a state college 
14 a private \miversity 
12 a private college 

0 other 

1 No Ansv;er 



It is obvioias f ron Table 16 that most -of these headmasters are 
independent school oriented as most of them attended private 
educational institutions • " 



i: •Table 17# 



I was a piiblic school administrator 
for 

21 t) years 

0 1-3 years 

1 4-6 years 

2 7-10 years 

. 0 11-15 years 

0 16 or more years 

6 Mo Ansv;er 



Not only, ho-wever, v^ere most of these headmasters educated in 
private -institutions, bub most of them remained in the private sector • 
In this groi:^), there are few headmasters who have had any professional 
or educational relationship vath public education^ 



Table 18* 



Table 19* 



My latest gradxiate degree 
is from a school In 

19 Mew England 

U Middle Atlantic 

2 South 

1 Kid or South Vfest 

0 Vfest Coast 

1 Outside y#S» 

3 Mo Answer 



Furthermore, in addition to having relatively little association 
with public education. Tables 18 and 19 inply that most headmasters 
have stayed in their own l^oine territory^ 



Table 20, 



I have been a classroom teacher 
for 

0 years 

I- 3 years 
4-6 years 
7-10 years 

II- 15 years 
16 years or more 



Although this indicates that all these headmasters have had classroom 
teaching experience, it is interesting to note that they did not rate 
teaching in a classroom in Part I of the questionnaire as an activity 
which they either did very often or wished to do very often* 



My undergraduate school 
is in 

20 New England 

6 Middle Atlantic 

2 South 

1 Mid or South V/e&o 

0 West Coast 

0 Outside U.S, 

1 No Answer 



2 

: 7 
7 
ID 



Table 21* 



WhicI- is the best excression 
to identify the nonpublic 
school?-* 

1 private school 

1 preparatory school 

■ 26 independent school 

- 2 nonpublic school 

0 other 

1 No Answer 



*One headmaster answered 
twice 



It is iiiportant to note that most headmasters surveyed prefer 
their schools to be caUed "independent't schools. Throughout this 
report, however, the reader wm notice the egression t.private" school 
in many of the quotations cited. 

b. Part n. B. 

' The second part of Part n of the questionnaire asked headmasters 
to coir?)lete a sentence. The sentence and the responses are listed 
below. The reader will notice the diversity of responses ranging - 
from ffacdOitatorst. and »catalj^ts« to ..captainst. who are .'absolutely 
responsible.., a full spectrum which may in some cases correspond 
With the range between what the literature refers to as collegiate, 
pluralistic, democratic leadership on the one hand, and traditional, 
bureaucratic, authoritarian administration on the other. 
HeadTiasters are best thought of as being: 

Calalysts for the stimulation of sensitive teaching and as 



Catalysts to the learning process (thoiigh this analogy 
is inperfect since Headmasters should be sixbjecfc to 
consti*uctive change) 

An individual "who provides the best possible setting in which 
young people can grov 

Facilitators 

Head Masters (Ideally, Chief among Piers) the "Faculty^* - 

"Administration" categorization is destructive to- all in 

a school I 
Hard v/orking, coiipassionate, frustrated, caring men of fjxith 
Doers and dreamers, listeners and meditators, diplomats, 

organizers- and lovers of kids 
Educational Administrators vath abilities and skills to. 

v/ork affectively v/ith students, faculty, and parents 
Wise and syiT5)athetic men 'who try to be all things to all 

people, fail, but keep trying 
The person to see for help if you are students, parents , 

janitor, or- trustees 
All things to all people (three headmasters wote this response) 
Budget managers \iho do a bit of educating 

Innovative educators "who are practical and realistic, concerned 
vith the total environment of the school and at the same 
time aware of the financial condition . 

Educated, successful businessmen 

Captains of a ship 

Sensitive to and v/ith good judgement of. persons of all .ages 
A headmjaster is the man \/ho is ultimately responsible for the 

well-being of the school 
Absolutely responsible for "the state" of their schools and 

fundamental to the "image" it projects 
Awesome creatures mightier than Louis XIV and just below God 
Educational administrators 

Fatherly, xdse, farseeing, determiners of school policy 
Educators with a sound background in education and career 

guidance, good biasiness heads, and -unlimited energy 
Super human 

Five headmasters did not respond to this item# 



c# Part n# C^ 

The last section of Part II of the questionnaire asked headmasters 
to rank from least to most certain items in termjs of their helpfulness 
in preparing them for their roles as headmasters • Seven items were 



written in and an "other*^ catagory was included# Thus, respondents 



vere asked to rate the iteir^ on a scale from one (least) to eight 
(most). Averages v;ere confuted for each of the items and the results 
are displayed below in Table 22. , Note that the first ite^i vas ranked 
the least in^ortant, the second item the second least irrportanb, etc* 

Table 22. 



How beneficial were the f oUovang in terns of preparing 
you for your role as a headmaster? 

2#86 General Graduate E^g^erience 

3#46 Undergraduate Courses in a Specific Area 

. 3#69 Graduate Courses in a Specific Area 
^♦52 General Undergraduate E^qperience 

, 5#04 Previous E^erience a/s a Teacher 

5#92_ Previous E^qperience in a Koneducational Institution 

Previous E^qperience as an Educational Adninistrator 



It is apparent from Table 22 that previous experience as an 
.educational administrator v;as ranked to be the most helpful. It is 
interesting to notice, however, that the four e:;a)eriences headmasters 
had as students v^ere all ranked below the three> non-studenb e^qperiences. 
It is especially interesting to note, furthermore, that independent 
school headmasters ranked their general graduate e^qjeriences as the 
least helpful* 

Eight headmasters responded to the "other" catagory* . Those eight ^ 

responses, vath the exception of the military e:qperierice, \;ere classified 

as being very to extremely helpful. The responses are listed' below: 

Lay reader in j\nglican parish in Labrador 
As a coach, doimtorj^ master, advisor, etc. 
Director of American Red Cross Club in U and Dean of 
Students at a viniversity f ollowing that 
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Family background and individuality 
Growing up in headniaster's household' 
The noral climate in v/hich I grew up 
Experience in secondary school 
Military e^qperience 

E »' General Implications 

Although the saii^le used in this survey is both restricted and 
srjall, the results carry several ij:5)lications about this sirallf re- 
stricted groxxp# 

First, the results in5)ly that these headnasters -vash to spend 
considerable inore tijne conferring with faculty, students^ and parents, 
bub not trustees* Speculation about why vK>uld be dangeroTjs# An 
obvious and safe explanation, hcn-;ever, is thab headinasters are concerned 
first with those direct". jr involved in the schools < daily affairs, and 
second vath those only indirectly involved with the schools < daily 
proceedings • 

Second, of the other fifteen activities, the headnasters suorveyed 
felt that improving instinicbion and evaluating v«e two activities 
of special iji5)ortance v;hich \x)re for sone reason not perfonned as 
frequently as desired. Again speculation is dangerous but a possible 
explanation, my be advanced. It is not inconceivable that the two 
activities that consume more time than most of the other activities, 
the policy ir^^icing and performng routine odds and ends, leave little 
tine for malcing any substantial effort to iirprove instrvttcion and to 
evaluate. Frequent reference, hov/ever, was inade in Part I of this report 
that under the theory of democratic leadership, decision nvaldng should 
be shared vath those affected by the decisions^ It is quite, possible 
that the more headmasters share responsibility for policy determination. 



the nore tins they viill have to devote to other activities. Certainly 
the performance of rotttine odds and ends can be delegated to those 
>aUing and interested in gaining basic administrative e;xperience. 
This explanation for vhy not enough time is spent in iirproving instruction 
and evaluating, hovrever, is only one obvious possibility asnong roany 
■which are mdoubtedly less obviovis.- 

Furthermore, this questionnaire points ixp the fact that most 
headmasters have had relatively little e:xperience in public schoolo 
as most of them vere educated in inde^iendent educational organizations 
in Nevj England and were never ih -public school administration. In 
addition, it is interesting that nost headmasters prefer the tern . 
ttindependent school" to the tern "private school" which perhaps carries 
connotations of elitism or discrirdnation. 

Finally, it is noteworthy that head'Tasters ranked their general 
e^eriences in graduate schools as being the least helpful experxence 
in terns of its ix^act on preparir^; them for their roles as headmcStcrs, 



r 



FART in HBAD!-aST5I5t THEORY VEISIS PRACTICE? 

The literatia-e si^unarized in Part I of this report paints an 
attractive, entertairang, and somev/hat flattering picture not 
orOy of what headmasters should be bvtt also perhaps of what laany 
headuiasters would like to be. The results fron the questionnaire 
■■4sdicate that many of the practicing headniasters s\irveyed would 
ideally like more time to practice those activities caaimed in the 
literature as being essential to independent school operation. The 
problen yet remains of 'how to combine sxoggestion mth practice, and 
conviction >dth performance. 

It is in5)ossible to determine whether the literature acts as a 
change agent, urging educators to move in certain directior^s, or >fliether 
the educators* actions are merely reporti?d after the fact in the 
literature. Certainly there is an interplay acting here whereby 
the literature advertises changes ..already adopted by a few headmasters; 
thus, the literature acts as both a reflector of reality and an 
advocator of the ideal. 

Theory and practice, therefore, are not divorced, separated, or 
widowed. In fact, one can scarcely be disassociated from the other. Either 
the cave man thought of the wheelT.bef ore he began to construct one, ^ 
or, ome he found something which could s6rve as a wheel, he imagined 
its potetTtial ise. 

V/hat is of significant in^iortance when one considers the role of 
the headmaster in theory and practice, is the tremendous change that 
has evolved since the days when the independent schools outnumbered 
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public schools • Institutions are now rare vihere headmasters forbid 
facility participation in educational affairs affecting the school, 
stress the three R*s as the only valuable education, or look dovm 
Tonmercifully upon the comunity tax-si^jported schools • Indeed, the 
day idien fuH and open democratic practice may conie to the schools 
is approaching. In the neantiize, theory mil continue to give headniaster^ 
an ideal to practice, a perfection to iioitate, and a challenge to 
overcome. 
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APPENDII I 

PART I HSAPyjgTER^S ACTIViriES 

This instrumenb is in no wa^ coded * Your candor vfill therefore be appreciated > 

Directions: Please circle the niamber on the left v/hich best indicates the 

frequency mth which you perform the foUovang activities (actual) 
and the number on the. right v/hich indicates the frequency v/ith 
•which you prefer to perform these activities (ideal) • 

Scale: 1# Never 3# Sometimes 

2. Rarely , 4# Often 

5» Frequently 

Ideal 



Actual 




1 


2 3 


4 5 




1 


2 3 


4 5 • 


Jj V^JLUaOXn^ 


1 


2 3 


4 5 


rieeoxng ooaxi i^jeeas 


1 


2 3 


4 5 


Conferring v/ith Faculty 


1 


2 3 


4 5 


Conferring with Students 


1 


2 3 


4 5 


Conferring v/ith Parents 


1 


2 3 


4 5 


ooniertT-ng v/xun irusuees 


1 


2 3 


4 5 


Fmad Raising 


1 


2 3 


4 5 


Managing Overall Finances 


1 






Recruiting Students 


1 


2 3 


4 5 


Developing Public Relations 


1 


2 3 


4 5- 


Arranging for In-Service Education 


1 


2 3 


4 5. 


Visiting Classrooms 


1 


2 3 


4 5 


Visiting Other Schools 


1 


2 3 


4 5 


Attending Professional Coriferences 


1 


2 3 


4 5 


Policy Making 


1 


2 3 


4 5 


Performing Routine Odds and Ends 


1 


2 3 


4 5 


Teaching in a Classroom 


1 


2 3 


4-5"-^ 


Hiring New Personnel 


1 


2 3 


4 5 


Other (specify) 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

12 345 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

•1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1-2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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PART 11 HBADLIASTERtS BACKGRQUI^ID 



• Directions: 



Please dieck one ansver for each of the following. 
instrumenb i s_ in no way coded . 



This 



;1# I'ly sex is 2# VLj age is 



3* Ity race is 



Male 
Female 



26 or younger 

27-30 

31-35 

36-40 

/il-45 



46-50 
51-55 
56-60 



or over 



Caucasian 

Negro 

Indian 

Oriental 

Other 



km My level of educational 
preparation is 



Bachelor •s Degree 
Beyond a Bachelor's 
Master's Degree 
Beyond a Master^s 
Doctorate 
Pcst-Doct orate 



5« My undergraduate degree 6. My undergraduate 
is from school is in 



a state "university 
a state college 
a private university 
a private college 

other (specify) 



New England 
Middle Atlantic 
South 

Mid or South West 
West Coast 
Outside U«S« 



7# My undergraduate degree major was in 8» 1^ last graduate degree major was in 



Citizenship {e.g. History) 
Language Arts (e*g» English) 
Relational Thinking (e»g# Kath)' ' 
Objective Thinking (e#g# Science) 
Aesthetics 

Motor Developnent (e#g» P»E#) 
' ^ other (-specify) 



Education 
^ Law 

Business 
\ Medicine 

Arts & Sciences 

other (specify^ 



9» My latest graduate degree 
is from a school in 



New England 
Midcile Atlantic 
South 

Mid or South VIest 
West Coast 
Outside U#S» 



10» I w^'>s a public school 
admiidstrator for 



0 years 

I- 3 years 
4-6 years 
7-10 years 

II- 15 years 
16 or more 
years 



11. I have been a private 
school administrator 
for 



1-3 years 
4-6 years 
7-10 years 
il-15 years 
16 or more 



years 



12. I have been a classroom 
teacher for 



0 years 

I- 3 years 
4-6 years 
7-10 i^ars 

II- 15 years 
l6 or more 
years 



13# I am 



married 

single 

divorced 

separated 

widovjed 



14» I have the following 
nmber of children 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 or more 



?m II (Cont.) 



15m How I obtained present position 

caLLed upon by trustees 

registered >ath employment agency 

referred by friends of the school 

promoted from mthin the school 



16 m My present salary is 



other (specify) 



. $10,999 
$11, COO 
$14,000 
' $17,000 
' $20,000 
''$24,000 
* $30,000 
' $38,000 
[ $50,000 



or less 

- $13,999 

- $16,999 

- $19,999 

- $23,999 

- $29,999 

- $37,999 

- $49,999 
or nore 



17 • Father's priniary occupation 



Teacher 

Educational adndnistrator 
Lav/yer 
Doctor 
Clergy 
Business- 
Farmer 

other (specify) 



18# Mother »s primary occupation 

, Teacher 

Educational administrator 

Lavryer 

Doctor 

^ Clerg;'' 
^^^^^ Business " 

Farmer 

^ other (specify) 



r 



19. The size of my 
school is 



1-49 
50-99 
100-149 
150-199 • 
200-249 

250-299 
300-349 
350-399 
400-499 
500-599 
600 or more 



20, The age of iny school is 



70-79 years 
80-89 years 
90-99 years 
100-124 years" 
125-149 Shears 
150-174 years 
175-199 years 
200-224 jrears 
225 or Eiore 



21, VJhich is the best 

eaqpression to identify 
the nonpublic school? 



private school 
.preparatory school 
independent school 
nonpublic school 



other (specify) 



B, Please coinplete this" statement .— 
being: 



. Headmasters are best thought' of as 




PART H (Cont.) 

C. Rank the following from 1 (least) to 7 or 8 (most): 

How beneficial were the follovdng in terms of 
preparing you for your role as .a headmaster? 

General Undergraduate E^qjerience 

^_ Undergraduate Courses in a Specific Area 

. General Graduate Esqperience 

, Graduate Courses in a Specific Area 

_____ Previous E^jperience as a Teacher 

. Previous E^qierience as an Educational. Administrator 

. Previous E:!q)erience in a Noneducational Institution 



— . . other (specify) 

THAIiK YOU. 



Please return this by March 20 t o the address below: 
Mr, Peter F. Nostrand 

, Graduate Assistant for Administrative Services 
Office of the Dean 
School of Education 
University of Virginia 
New Education Building 
Enimet Street 

Charlottesville, Virgiaia- 22903 



^0 
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THIRTY-jSIGKT .qnHnnTg 

10 ^S^A^T^"" Acadeny, Byfield, Massachx^etts 
10. Hebron Academy, Hebron, Maine ^^^-^s 

S* rtfuT Institute, Charleston, Maine 

1?* Hinckley, Maine ' 

13, Holderness School, Plyniouth, New Ha.5,shire " 

14. Kents Hall School, Kents Hill, Main? 

!>. Lawence Academy at Groton, Groton. T.rassachi,c:P++« 
16. Lyndon Institute, Lyndon CenteJ, y'b^Z "^^^^ 
18' T^'V^f'^'i Institute, Pittsfieldr^toe 

f o^fs-?^^^^ 

^4. Proctor Academy, Andcver, New Hantpshire 
26' It' t^'^^t ^ School, ^Nev.port, Bhode Island 
26. St. Johnsbury Acaden^y, St. Johnsbury, Ve^^nt 

31 ^ ^.-.'atertovn, Connecticut 

32* ?mo^ Braintree, Massachusetts 

II' l^lT o J' ^^^-^ Han?,shire . ^ 

?L JSSSf Hartford, CoLecticut 

34. ■ aynilete School, Portland, Maine 

^l' J|,"^"^^^^«^- Sohaol, Sir^bury, Connecticut 
^6. Wilbraham and Monson Academv wi>.^^uZ \r 
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OFFICE OF THE DEAN 

CURRY MEMORIAL SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 



March 8, 1973 



Dear : 

The enclosed questionnaire represents an initial endeavor to 
develop a demographic profile of selected headmasters. The 
respondents are thirty-nine administrative heads of secondary 
independent schools which enroll a full or partial coeducational 
student body. Some of the schools are day schools; some are boarding 
and day, and all schools were established before 1900. 

A report of findings will be prepared for publication and mailed 
directly to those thirty-nine participating headmasters. In order 
to establish a valid data base, we urge your participation. The 
questionnaire is not coded and therefore it is impossible fdr us 
to determine which- questionnaire was completed by whom, hence the 
strictest confidentiality is assured .- 

Please complete and return tfiis questionnaire post-marked no later 
than Tuesday , March 20 . A self-addressed-, stamped envelope is 
enclosed for your convenience. We appreciate your assistance 
and wish you a most pleasant spring. 

Sincerely, 



Peter F. Nostranc* 

Graduate Assistant for Administrative Services 
Office of the Dean 



c 

ERIC 



James H. Bash 

Professor of Educational Administration 
/dmh 

Enclosures 
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Appendix IV 



March 26, 1973 



Dear 



The response to this questionnaire has been gratifying. 
We c.-e not, however, satisfied with a fifty- three percent 
return on a population of thirty-nine. 

4.ho v^2^Tt2''^^^;.^^" '^''''^ complete the return, the more valid 

If, you have already returned this questionnaire 
to us, we appreciate your cooperation. If you have misplaced 
xt or not yet found the time to complete it, we enclose another 
copy as a reminder. . . 



Please return the questionnaire in the enclosed self- 
addressed, stamped envelope by Monday , April 10. Your par- 
ticipation m this project is greatly ap^?i^iated. 

Sincerely, 



Peter F. Nostrand 
Graduate Assistant for 

Administrative Services 
Office of the Dean 



James H. Bash 
Professor of Educational 
Administration 



PFN/wb 



Enclosures 



